344                   JOHN MARSHALL
writes Troup, "for our not giving Mm a public demonstration of our love and esteem." l Marshall hurried on to Philadelphia. Already the great memorial to Talleyrand and the brilliantly written dispatches were ascribed to his pen, and the belief had become universal that the Virginian had proved to be the strong and resourceful man of the mission.
On June 18,1798, he entered the Capital, through which, twenty years before, almost to a day, he had marched as a patriot soldier on the way to Mon-mouth from Valley Forge. Never before had any American, excepting only Washington, been received with such demonstration.2 Fleets of carriages filled with members of Congress and prominent citizens, and crowds of people on horseback and on foot, went forth to meet him.
"The concourse of citizens . . . was immense." Three corps of cavalry "in full uniform" gave a warlike color to the procession which formed behind Marshall's carriage six miles out from Philadelphia. "The occasion cannot be mentioned on which so prompt and general a muster of the cavalry ever before took place." When the city was reached, the church bells rang, cannon thundered, and amid "the shouts of the exulting multitudes" Marshall was "escorted through the principal streets to the city Tavern." The leading Federalist newspaper, the " Gazette of the United States," records that, "even in the Northern Liberties,3 where the demons
1  Troup to King, June 23, 1798; King, ii, 349.
2  Even Franklin's welcome on his first return from diplomatic service in England did not equal the Marshall demonstration.
* A strenuously Republican environ of Philadelphia.